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thereby only the enemies that we meet in private life in 
our daily intercourse with men ? I believe that we must 
also apply the command to national life, if we rightly 
comprehend the Christ spirit. Even if it were not pos- 
sible now for Christians to cherish love and good' will 
for the enemies who are afflicting us so sorely, we must 
in the name of Christianity and humanity protest 
against the systematic breeding of hate against the 
enemy. To hate is never Christlike, and it is revolting 
to see in papers that call themselves "Christian" or 
"moral" the hatred which we Germans are now forced 
to have against England termed a "holy hatred." . . . 

But can war and Christianity in general be joined to- 
gether? Are they not rather two antitheses, than which 
no sharper can be conceived ? The church has occupied 
itself too little with this question. It has accepted 
war as a law of nature, or, as the Stuttgarter Ev. Ge- 
meindeblatt of August 30 states it, "a part of the divine 
World order." This "journal continues: "We know that, 
as all things come from God, so also does war." 

Would God, who is everlasting love, require His chil- 
dren on opposing sides to butcher one another thus 
horribly? This cannot be the will of the righteous 
Father in heaven. It is rather the will of man which 
is responsible for the bringing on or the preventing of 
war. If all who believe in the progress of humanity 
would rise, and in the name of love and humanity pro- 
test against such a barbarity as war in the twentieth 
century, then it would of itself become impossible, and 
much blood and many tears be spared. 

What would Christ say, if He came today to a battle- 
field, and saw the nameless woe? I think he would 
pronounce His "woe," and weep as He once wept over 
Jerusalem. He wished to bring the kingdom of God 
on earth, and He has given men the lofty task of work- 
ing for the coming of this kingdom — but men have 
made this earth a hell ! mankind, when will you re- 
member your divine nature ? 

We hope, however, in spite of everything, that when 
the horror of the war is past, the eyes of the nations 
will be opened, and that they will then say to them- 
selves: "We are not here to hate, but to love one an- 
other.*' Hate must disappear, and reconciliation of the 
peoples be brought about. We beseech all those who 
today already recognize this truth to labor with us for 
the high blessing of international peace. It is a hard 
conflict, but those who enter it have the joyful con- 
sciousness that their warfare is not in vain — that their 
children or their children's children may perhaps one 
day reap the harvest. 

Through night to light! Through conflict to vie- 
today! — G. IT. in Voelkerfriede. 



"In the Vanguard." 

A Plat About a "Heeo of the Durable." 

By Bev. Teitins Van Dyke. 

In the Academy of Music, presented to the citizens of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, by Edward H. E. Lyman, 
the Northampton Players opened their third season on 
the 12th of October, with Katrina Trask's "In the 
Vanguard." 

The house was full and the audience enthusiastic 
over the first public performance of this peace play. 



When the curtain fell President Burton, of Smith Col- 
lege, came on the stage and expressed the thanks of the 
audience to Mrs. Trask for "the beauty and depth of 
her message." 

Mrs. Trask is the avowed protagonist of peace and 
the equally determined enemy of war. But she does not 
simply praise and denounce. She introduces various 
characters to represent varying opinions, and one by one 
she disposes of the arguments in favor of war. Finally 
the reasonableness of peace alone is left triumphant. 
War sheared of its splendor lies illogical, hideous in all 
its naked reality. 

The basis of the play which leads one to this sane, 
reasonable conviction, is simple. 

Elsa and Philip Gordon, the hero and heroine, are 
lovers. War has been declared against a neighboring 
nation, and the little village in which the first scene of 
the play is laid is all agog with the excitement of troops 
preparing to leave. Philip has not volunteered, but is 
to enter on his career as a lawyer. Elsa is sad because 
she longs for "a man of valor, a doer of deeds, a hero." 

Then her surprise comes. Philip enlists. In com- 
mon with the other men, he feels the call of this right- 
eous war. 

Mrs. Trask presents to us three scenes in that war. 

The first is a house in the enemy's country where 
Philip and other officers are stationed. A room once 
dainty and beautiful is disclosed in confusion. The 
officers are playing cards, and shout for beer. The 
daughter of the house, whose mother lies dying up- 
stairs, enters, trembling, to serve them. One of the 
soldiers will have a kiss. There is a scuffle, and Philip 
stands over the soldier. The prostrate man protests: 
"I was only taking the rights of war." Over Philip 
sweeps a wave of indignation and fierce revulsion, and 
he denounces in bitter terms "the rights" of brute 
force. 

In the second scene of the war the heart of Philip is 
broken by the ghastly inconsistencies of fighting. It is 
no sentimental outburst. It is a conviction that domi- 
nates the whole man. Philip spends the night on the 
edge of the battlefield with a dying soldier of the 
enemy. There his eyes are opened to see beyond the 
pomp and splendor of war into the eternal verities be- 
yond. Philip sees himself a plain murderer slaying by 
avowed intent. If the unity of the army be true, says 
the dying enemy, each soldier is responsible for its acts. 
"I spent the whole night once," he sobs, "trying to save 
a poor wretch for his family ; and yet I have blown to 
bits ninety-five thousand of my fellow-men- — and never 
thought about it!" . . . "If you and I each hon- 
estly thought we were morally right, then it was a 
matter for arbitration, not for murder." In that awful 
vigil Philip is changed. The enemy dies at early dawn 
with the words "universal brotherhood" upon his lips, 
and Philip returns to camp to refuse his commission as 
captain and to leave the war at the end of his term of 
enlistment. 

The third scene of the war shows us Philip before his 
general. He refuses promotion and resigns his com- 
mission. Amidst the taunts of his fellow-officers he 
stands immovable. 

When he returns home, the very boys in the street 
deride him. The rector is formal and cold. His father 
and mother do not even wish to understand One man 
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in all the village comprehends. Mr. Greart, the bene- 
factor of the village, does not believe in war "for any 
reason whatsoever." From him alone, Philip receives 
kindness. It is he that gives him the immortal title: 
"Hero of the Durable." Elsa, too, hails him as her hero 
in the vanguard leading on to a new world of peaceful 
conquest. Together they face the future undaunted, in- 
spired by the beauty of the vision of peace before them. 

Among the many felicities of expression that we may 
expect from the author of "King Arthur's Jewel" there 
is at least one phrase that deserves to live in our thought 
and speech — "Hero of the Durable." It is the keynote 
of the play. Mrs. Trask has no more sympathy for the 
mollycoddle than the high-spirited Elsa. She would 
turn the heroic qualities that men undoubtedly show in 
war to higher ends. She does not fear for the loss of 
the "manly virtues." 

It is interesting that Mrs. Trask does not seek to de- 
nounce war because of its inevitable sufferings. She 
goes back of that. She pictures the terrible irony of the 
attempt to perform a wicked deed in a righteous man- 
ner. She shows us the bitter inconsistency of the pray- 
ers of rival nations ascending to the same God. She 
tells us of the folly of wounding men and then trying 
to heal them. She holds up to our derision the paradox 
of "civilized war." 

She points out the awful guilt of those literalists who 
will quote the words of Christ, "I came not to send 
peace, but a sword," as a justification of war. "Why 
can't we use the same common sense in interpreting the 
words of Christ that we do in interpreting the words 
of any other writer or teacher?" 

Why don't you preach a logical God? she demands 
of the ministers. How can God be a God of battles 
and also a God of peace ? The somewhat pompous rec- 
tor of the play waives the question. "Faith," says he, 
"is higher than logic." Quick comes the reply: "I grant 
you that — as much higher as the arch springing from 
the pavement is higher than the foundation; but it must 
be a faith founded on logic." We cannot solve diffi- 
culties by dodging them. Faith surpasses reason, but 
it cannot contradict it. Men may not see a vision as 
Philip did in the night on the battlefield, or hear a voice 
of prophecy as Elsa did at night in her troubled sleep. 
"All they have to do is to think to the root of the mat- 
ter." From every point of view war is unthinkably 
wicked. 

The truths that Mrs. Trask sets forth in this play 
with humor and irony and dramatic force are truths 
destined to prevail in the march of civilization. The 
idea of the essential unity of the world is taking hold 
of men everywhere. Old prophecies are coming to pass. 
Mrs. Trask is no thoughtless pleader for peace. She 
has a great conviction, and she writes with the courage 
of that conviction. 

It is pleasant to recall that last July, at the unveiling 
of the memorial fountain to Mr. Spencer Trask in 
Congress Park, Saratoga, Governor Glynn spoke of Mr. 
Trask as "one of the captains of peace to whom this 
nation owes its industrial supremacy." "In the van- 
guard" of those constructive forces for peace belongs 
Mrs. Trask, saying, with the voice of prophecy and 
poetry: "The Heroes of the Durable" shall triumph. 

Northampton, Mass. 



The Peace Movement and Social Reform. 

By George W. Nasmyth. 

Are you working for better educational facilities, for 
parks, playgrounds, libraries, colleges, and universities? 
All these things require funds, and the demands of the 
war system are more insistent than yours. 

Are you at work upon the problem of rural life and 
the congestion of the cities? The burden of high in- 
terest rates, caused by the destruction of wealth in the 
war system, bears most heavily upon the farmer, holds 
back the development of country life, and sends mil- 
lions of farmers' sons to the great cities. 

Are you interested in old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, mothers' pensions, the war against 
tuberculosis, high infant mortality? Militarism and 
war blunt the finer instincts of the social conscience and 
strengthen all the forces of reaction. 

Are you giving your time and energy to the desperate 
struggle against alcohol, the social evil, preventing dis- 
ease, vice, and destitution? And are you sometimes 
discouraged by the indifference of men? The prepara- 
tion for war and the preoccupation of the minds of men 
with the artificial enemies which false ideas have cre- 
ated, leaves no time or energy for the struggle against 
the real enemies of the human race. 

Are you working for woman suffrage, and do you 
meet the argument that society is founded upon force? 
You will have to join forces with the peace movement 
to overthrow the great heresy and to demonstrate that 
society is founded upon cooperation and the division of 
labor. 

Are you working for better relations between capital 
and labor? While the philosophy of force is writ large 
in international relations, you cannot hope that the in- 
dustrial war will cease. 

Are you working for the principles of Socialism? As 
long as destructive competition is the rule between na- 
tions you cannot hope to establish the co-operative com- 
monwealth on secure foundations. 

Are you interested in the abolition of child labor, 
disease-breeding tenements, and slums? Militarism, 
with its cold-blooded sacrifice of human lives by the 
hundred thousands, is in direct opposition to the idea 
of the infinite value of a human soul, which is the basis 
of the social conscience. 

Are you interested in charities and the relief of dis- 
tress? The war system drags the world into misery 
more rapidly than all your efforts can lift it out. The 
peace movement is preventive charity. 

Are you working for the establishment of the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth? Then add your forces to 
the peace movement as the first practical step toward 
social reconstruction. 



A German Woman's Appeal. 

By Frida Perlen. 

The Women's League of the German Peace Society 
at its first meeting in June of this year received a won- 
derful letter from Bertha von Suttner. She wrote that 
it afforded her the greatest happiness and satisfaction 
to have organized such a league. "I greet you and con- 
gratulate you, honored fellow-combatants — for such 



